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PREFACE. 
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This pamphlet on American cotton was 
written several weeks ago,, and copies of it 
were forward^ to mj fiiends in America. 
Having examined: the question, perhaps, more 
thoroughly than any other person, I hit war- 
ranted in warning those friends against the 
unreliable statements recently flourished in the 
public prints by foreigners now travelling in the 
United States* The object of these foreigners 
seems to be to exaggerate the quiantity of cotton 
in the States, with a view of lowering prices at 
Liverpool, and thu^ producing a correspond- 
ing effect in America. 

Just as the pamphlet was going to press, for 
circulation in this country, my attention was 
directed to a correspondence between Mr. 
M'Culloch, the Federal Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and J^Ir. Dudley, the United States Consul 
at Liverpool, published in the ' Daily News ' and 
' Manchester Guardian ' on Thursday last. In 
that correspondence Mr. M'Culloch estimates 
the quantity of merchantable cotton of the old 
crops in the South at the time of the capture of 
Savannah, to have been 1,000,000 bales, and 
Mr, Dudley states the quantity of the old and 



new crops at present in all the States to be 
' something over 700,000 bales.' Mr. M^CuUoch, 
in making his estimate, evidently intended to 
refer only to thiat- cottoii * which was within 
the Confederate military lines at the period 
named ; whereas Mr. Trenholm, the Confede- 
rate Secretary of the Treasury, upon whose 
report my argunlent is ba^ed/ in s^6aking 6f 
the resources of the/Sdiith, iiicIildM all the 
cotton thait was tvifhiii the political and geo- 
graphical limits df the* Confederacy -at '^ a' ' date 
several months an:terf6r to that referi^dvto by 
Mr. M^Culloch. The Goiifederate 'Sedrefary, 
when writing in round 'ntimbeirs, as intetnated 
by me at pages 17 and 18, sbmewhat overt- 
stated the quantity. The Federal -^eferetair^, 
on the other hand, when: likewise ' writing -iii 
round numbers, ha^s, I' think,' sdineWYiiif!' tinder- 

7 7 '■ f i 'J 

stated the quantity. • By! making allo^fthfces forr 
the use of these round nurilbelf'S, " for thfe^cfttton 
in the South outside the Cx)rif6dCTate military 
lines, and for the 4^ahtity consumed^ Vasted, 
destroyed, damaged, 'exported by sea,- Shipped 
through Mexico, arid sent to the '= 'Northern 
States during the period that elapsed betweeti 
the respective dates, the- apparent disagreement 
in the estimates of the two 'Secret arifes^ -^ill he 
at once explained. The result, howevei^, is the 
same ; and the statement df- Mi*. I^ 
fore, as to the quantity^ now in all' 'tM^ States 
accords with that made by inyiat'pagejS'.;' 

G. M'H. 

Saturday, November 25, 1865. 
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iNHConseqitence df^theimanyjstatemetits, feoianterr 
statements, Mr. Bright>s cioiita'adictory letters, 
New ' Eiiglaiid • guesies, i aiDid ■ New York ^ and 
Liverpool iestimates^-^ialLTaryitig in their reason- 
ioags, iand alt differing in their '<ionclusions— th^ 
puMic i mindl^seeias j id be4 as ' mnsettled ^ a& evef 
in bdfereinee •to/lher inoiii^n:b(Ms qiiestion--^thiS 
quantity J of cibttdn'' in the -Sotath. * The latest 
of ithese estimates, Hke a ^Pharaoh's ■ serpfent, i^ 
expahd.ed out! of: air proportion to the supj)ly 
thiat may Ibe';e^etAed frona that source. '■■ '■ ^ 
r- • With' thei:exceptioii of ^la report ^itt^h by 
me, .. and published ki^ the Confederate Congress, 
in- i January; last, > there are no : papers oh the sub- 
ject tiiat ,pan* be called official, other than the 
regular reports of the Confederate Secretary of 
the- Treasury. Under the circumstances, there- 

B 
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fore, at this juncture in the trade, when there 
is so much doubt and uncertainty overshadow- 
ing the future course of the commerce in cotton, 
I think it proper to make use of the means in 
my possession, in order to elucidate the matter ; 
and, if possible, to settle the ' vexed question/ 
In undertaking this task, I shall, for obvious 
reasons, base my argument upon the last report 
of the Confederate Secretary of the Treasury. 
That iunctionary, writing in October 1864, and 
presenting his report to the Congress, on No- 
vember 7th following, said, — 

^ There is an element of our national wealth, 
taken singly, that exhibits, in a striking view, 
the amplitude of our resources to meet our 
wants. I refer to the great staple of cotton. The 
net proceeds of one bale exported and sold in 
England at the present price is about two hun- 
dred dollars in gold ; and, at the rate of ten 
dollars in currency to one dollar in gold, this is 
equal to two thousand dollars, and to four 
billions of dollars for the two million bales 
estimated to be still in the country-r-a sum 
more than five times as great as the fonded 
debt. The impossibility of realising the fiill 
benefit of this resource under existing circum- 
stances is admitted ; but the statement exhibits 



the abtindance of our means ; and every effort 
should be made to apply this great element of 
wealth and power to the purpose of arresting 
the progress of depreciation and retarding the 
accumulation of debt.' 

This estimate of the Confederate Secretary, 
Mr. George A. Trenholm, a gentleman well- 
versed in the cotton trade, was no reckless 
statement. For some weeks previously, the 
officers, agents, and tax-collectors of the Rich- 
mond government, whose name was legion, 
scattered as they were throughout every portion 
of the cotton-growing States, had been gather- 
ing and sending into the Cabinet information 
upon the subject ; and the result was, the data 
from which Mr. Trenholm made up his esti- 
mate. This report, then, I propose to verify, by 
the following account of the culture of, and 
commerce in, cotton, during the years 1861 to 
1865 inclusive, with some comments on the 
crops of the preceding ten years. It may, how- 
ever, be stated in passing, that it was quite 
natural for the Secretary, in the midst of the 
war, in fiimishing his statement to the world, at 
a period, too, when he was about despatching 
an agent (Mr. Kenner) to Europe to negotiate 
a fresh loan of ^15^000,000 sterling, to, at least, 

b2 
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Bot under-estimate the quantity oif cotton thei^ 
on hand, which, owing to the pei;iod of theyeat^ 
included the crop of 1864. • . , .j ., ij., 

I shall then, as a starting-point, take- Mr. 
Trenholm's fiojures. 

: . X : ^., Balef . ^. .JWes. 

Thus, the quantity of cotton in the South at 

- the cotomencement of the last commercial . • 

year, October 1864, was .... 2^000,000 

From which deduct — 

The quantity of cotton received in Europe .', if".' \.. 

•since that time, say . . . . . ., . 300,000, 

The quantity of cotton now at sea for Europe, 

say ... 100^000 iJ; 

The quantity of cotton since consumed by the j 

mills of all the American States, North and 

South, iia well ias by band-looms> say •.•;.' . ;9OO,OO0 '• r ^ • 

The quantity of cotton since destroyed by fre, . , 

wasted, damaged, and rotted in the 'Soutt, 

and lost at sfea, say . . ... ■ .. &50,000' :. 

. . —1,650,000 

Leaving of old crops on haiid November 1st, 1865 ■ -. ? 350,000 

To which add the estimated production of 1865 « , 400,000 

.Tot^l quantity of cotton in all the States, North . . ) i .- .-.' 
and South, November 1st, 1865 . . . 750,000 



.\ 



•The figures given in .'tbe vabove stsfctenient^f for 
the quantity of cotton, consumed in the Amexir 
can States, North, and South, within the last 
thirteen months, may appear eJ^joessiye.; -But it 
mu^t be remembered : ^at . at' the /.cpajinence- 
ment of that period^ there was- hardly aniy xaw 



fcottoft in th^ Korth^m States; So short- irim 
w^tethe mills' of tIiog6 States; and ^6 large^wa,© 
tjie dfemand iipoii' theai for cotton goods • - that 
the • t^ederal Congf esB ^^a^ oblig^ to rescind its 
^dei^'^fbrbiddiiig traffic With theeneitiy. . The 
siibjoir^a Aict'Was passed and approved July 
2nd, ' 1864 1^-^! '-' ■ '■' - -'-^^^ 

' That i^i shall fee lawfdl foi^ the Secretary of 
the Treasury ,^ with the approval of the Presi-i 
dent, -to authorise agents to purchase f<*r the 
United States any productions of the States 
declared' 'to. be itt insurrection, at such plao^Sr 
therein afe'^sh^ll be designated by him, at such 
priced ag^' shall be agreed on by the seller, hot 
exceeding th,e market value thereof at thei place 
6f deliver j?^, nic^r exceeditig tliree-fourths of the 
market Value thereof in the city of New York 
at the latest qu6tation known to the agent 
plirtehasing.' i 

' Thfe' measure of the Washington CotigreSs 
w^a^ 'Willingly acquiesced in by the Confederate 
auth orities; who > cofitrary to their own laws, 
*'\^itiked at' the- enormous swapping transac- 
ti'ons, or exchanging of cotton for bacon, pound 
for pound, which in a few weeks afterwards 
began to take place all along the lines, and 
which Were continued,- without intermission, 
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until the termination of hostilities. By the 
operation the Northern States received cheap 
cotton, which caused them to suspend, nearly 
altogether, their purchases of that staple a 
Liverpool; and the Southern States obtainea 
dear bacon, which enabled them to drive the 
wolf from their doors. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a large share of the profits was 
pocketed by the shoddy-men of both sections, 
who were appointed- to negotiate the transac- 
tions. Thus it was that tiie New England and 
other northern mills, were not only ftimished 
with cotton to start their machinery afresh, but 
to keep it supplied with the much-needed raw 
material ; and thus it was that the people of the 
Northern States were likewise enabled to get on 
with such light importations of British cotton 
goods, up to the month of September of this 
year, when, with the addition of a large South- 
ern demand for cotton fabrics, even the Northern 
mills, extensive as they are, were found incapable 
of meeting the increased call upon thein. 

The Federal census of 1860, in referring to 
the manufacture of cotton goods in all the 
American States in 1859, six years ago, says : 
— ' The quantity of cotton used in the fabrica- 
tion of the above goods was 364,036,123 lbs.. 
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or 910,090 bales of 400 lbs. each.' The same 
census, fiirther on, when alluding to the manu- 
facture of * mixed goods,' says : — ^ In the manu- 
facture of these mixed goods, the amount of 
cotton consumed is 16,008,625 lbs., which, with 
364,036,123 lbs. used in making cotton goods, 
as previously stated, amounts to 380,044,748 
lbs., or 950,112 bales, exclusive of a consider- 
able quantity used annually in household manu- 
factures, and for various other purposes.' 

There has been a considerable increase in the 
spinning force of the Norjbhern States since 
1859* So also has there been a very large in- 
crease in the spinning force of the Southern 
States since that year, particularly since the 
breaking out of the war, not only by the use 
of additional machinery, but by the aid of the 
fingers of the ladies, old and young, married 
and single — all of whom were ^ spinsters' during 
the continuance of the conflict. 

The blankets in the Southern States were 
delivered to the army, and cotton ^comfortables' 
substituted. The hair cushions of church pews 
were given to ihe hospitals, and cotton cushions 
used in lieu thereof. Cotton, in fact, was em- 
ployed for every conceivable purpose. 

The figures of the British Board of Trade 
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returns, clearly indicate how scarce cbtton gdads 
of aU kinds nanst have become, especially in 
the Northern States. The e?:portB of that cha- 
racter of goods to thcr United States were as 
follows :-— . : ; 



,1860 , 

.1861 . 

■''■ 1862 . 

„. . 1^63 •/. 

1864"" . 

1865 . 



September. 
Yards. 

19,103,936 
.4,446,434. 
2,567,537 

" 2,7r)8,]946 
2,531,357 

''15,017,840 



Januaay.to September.. . 
Yards: 

. . 159,708,519 
, \. 67,294,492 
. • ^*82,7^0;094 ' • 

. . ;5t,604:,7;46., 

. •59,308,101 
. • '52,'366,666 • ' 



.1 f 



Though the British • elport.^ df cotton goods to 
the United States in September of thiiS year 'wer^ 
ho large, they only figured to three-fourths the 
extent of those in the same month of 1860 ; 
and, in consequent' of the exports from ^Jainu- 
aiy to August haling been - so limited, = only 
87,349,326 yards— the 'total -quantity in the 
nine months, including 'Sept^ber, was, it will 
be seen, only one-third iii (extent a« fcJonipareci 
with the same period in 1860. This demon- 
strates that the wants of the Northern States 
for over a year were supplied by Southern 
cotton ; for their stocks of cotton goods had 
been reduced to a mininium point as far back 
as 1863. The Northern States, when -^fife wat 
commenced, however,were in possession of large 
stocks of raw cotton and cotton goods. 
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A* least one-third of -the .old ci^opi* of /^ottofii 
remaining over' in the South > afe •. the bmiiclusibri 
of the war, was quite ^anfit for inanufacturing 
cotton cloth. , Owing to; the great expense • of 
running the blockade, and passing' the reptton, 
a bulky, article, through thfe miiit^y linesy none 
but good cotton was sent filom the. Confederacy. 
Whatever damaged cottoa arriiv,ed in; Liverpool, 
received its damage in;M=e^ic6,,!0r in the Islands, 
or at sea, a large parfc^lof tJae cargoes of blockade 
runners ; having been plaiced on diack.^/ Thi^ 
renders the popdportiori of idamaged cotton in 
the- South greater than f it; otherwise wouid, have 
beent- ^ Therei ds^ » however, some value: to this 
rubbish cottbii, for: ;making; : paper^ stuffing filr-r 
niture, ffec. feci; Muc^hof , the cotton already 
received at the Southern poirts, is: of this dato-r 
aged soii), A portion of rthat which hai^ heeii 
landed at Liverpool froni New Orleans is An 
such .wretched, cbndition that) large allowances 
have been made to the parties who .purchased 
the cotton ' to. arrive ;' and it will be found that 
a still larger ; proportion of that which is now 
on the. passage wiE turn out toi be very poor 

: In ordinary times:; the cottolx. is sent to the 
ports direct* from, the plantations, and exported 
in the original packages, which are very regular 
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in size, at the respective places of shipment. 
The conductors of the several price currents 
keep a record of the quantity received, jfrom 
which they deduct the quantity cleared, and 
the remainder forms their weekly statement of 
^ stock on hand and on shipboard.' This is a 
very easy and at the same time an accurate 
manner of keeping the account, and renders 
the * taking stock ' quite unnecessary. But this 
season a large portion of the cotton has been 
sent to the ports by speculators who have 
purchased and held it in the interior, and the 
packages are not, as formerly, of a regular size. 
They vary from a gunny bag containing 60 lbs. 
of cotton, to a bale containing 600 lbs., yet 
each package is recorded in the receipts as a 
bale of cotton. The quality of the cotton, too, 
is so irregular, that that which is sold at the 
ports is, in most cases, properly assorted and 
re-baled in the ordinary sized packages : the 
bales as exported, therefore, average heavier 
weights than the bales as received. The con- 
ductors of the price currents, however, make no 
allowance for this alteration of the bales ; and 
by continuing the old manner of estimating the 
stocks on hand, their figures for that item 
become fabulous. Thus, the New Orleans price 
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current of October 7th, states that the * stock 
On hand and on shipboard/ was 106,770 bales, 
when, in fact, there was no such quantity of 
notton at the port. Probably 30,000 bales, or 
less, would include the whole stock, if the cotton 
were counted. There were only six large ships 
in port at the time, yet the very same journal 
states, when speaking of freights, that * there 
has been little or no variation by sailing vessels. 
There is an abundance of tonnage for Liverpool 
and Havre, as will be seen fix)m reference to our 
shipping list,' whidb records the number of ships 
just named* This paucity of tonnage, with low 
freights, shows clearly that the, stock of cotton 
was very small. At the same period in 1859, 
there were 66 ships, and a stock of cotton con- 
sisting of 153,281 bales ; and in 1860 there 
were 75 ships, and 198,924 bales of cotton. 
Ck)tton is sent to. New Orleans to be forwarded 
to other placee—not to be consumed there. If it 
were true that the stock of cotton was 106,770 
bales, six ships would not be * an abundance of 
tonnage for Liverpool and Havre.' There was, 
to be sure, some activity in steamship freights to 
New York, but the steamers running between 
the two ports are few in number, and they are all 
small ija cargo capacity. : The habit of measur- 
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ihg. the quaritrty of tcofctoiit "by t tbe fcale 'shotlld be 
discontinued- until the trade resumds^ its norinal 
state. During the infe,n(3y of the 'cotton trade, 
the bales of -all opuntries weighed 150 pounds 
each.- As thb^-oonimerce-'^bebame older, the 
packages increased in- size ; and in no two 
countries are the bales now ialike in weight. 
Even'in each< Aimerican state the weight of the 
bale differs, ^ At' present^ th-en^^taMng in>bal6s' 
creates^ bonftision : as; to quantity, unless pereons 
so speaking, like myself, reduce the balfes- to 
cusliomary weights. The 38J000bal6feJcapftuted 
by General Sherman at SaYannah, when- affcer-^ 
wards weighed' at New- York, proved to be but 
17,000bales of (Cotton of average weight;- The 
reported receipts of dottoti since the military fe- 
strictions Were removed, July 1^- 1865, will ^Iso 
dwindle down- li liot in like proportions, to a 
very great degree. It ife nonsenste to suppose that 
upwards 6f 600;0GO bales of - aven^ge ' weight of 
good cotton, hiave been received kmoe that date. 
Against the inferior, dJaiiiaged, and almost 
worthless ' cotton remiainirig ip: the South, there 
is an item whifeh • must not be overlooked, as 
that item will, in some slight degree, make up 
for the deficiency of good cotton caused by the 
large proportion of rubbish sorts. I allude to 
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^he eottpn in use for hcuaehold purposes. The 
South has always been'very prodigal in the con- 
scription of cotton, arid during the war even 
niqre so .than f^Hfterly* .It isy therefore^ proT 
bable that the high prices jiow, ruling, and likely 
to V rule,: ; ^lay cause much, of this cotton which 
ha(i; aptually gone into consumption, to resume 
its character: ,of oierahandise, apd, be again 
placed on the wheels' of comniejioe. > . Siich :in- 
deed would be * font f olip^wing: . the example ' of 
many of the people -of Iiidia, China, and Egypt, 
who, influenced ihy thd great valuer of cotton, 
sold the contents of tbei* divans, pillow-cases^ 
saddles, i&C; ^c. . And it may be jioted thaty iii 
the summer ^ pf 1864, a gentlenkaa i who. i was 
saved from /drowning by floating on a bale of 
cotton, thrown overboard from the; steamer 
' Lexington,' on Long Island Sound, '- in 1840, 
and who' had,, out of remembrance of the event, 
kept that very cotton for twenty-four years, as 
an article of 'furniture, in his 'drawing-room, was 
induced to. part with it in consequence of the 
great money-Talue it had attained. 
' . I may' fetiite^ : that the . result* of: my iiiVestiga- 
tiorns and. enquiries in the South in reference 1X3 
the cjuaintity of cotton on hand,- proved that Mr. 
Trenhokn's- figures, if they were intended to 
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represent good merchantable cotton, were rather 
over than under the mark. Some very exagge- 
rated notions have prevailed on both sides of the 
Atlantic concerning the quantity of cotton that 
can be produced in the South. Cotton cultiva- 
tion is a question of labour there as in all cotton- 
growing countries, except China and Japan, 
where it is a question of land. Southern politi- 
cians have made many blunders in respect to 
this very important matter. The cotton States 
proper never possessed sufficient labour to cul- 
tivate above 3,300,000 bales of cotton, without 
purchasing largely of food and other supplies 
from the neighbouring States. This is shown 
by the annual cotton crops, thus :—*- 

Bales. 

1851 3,015,029 

1852 3,262,882 

1853 ..... 2,930,027 

1854 ..... 2,847,339 

1855 3,527,845 

1856 2,^39,519 

1857 . • . . . 3,113,962 

21,636,603 



About 300,000 bales of the crop of 1854 were 
detained in the interior in consequence of the 
low water of the rivers, which circumstance 
augmented the apparent quantity grown in 
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1855. The production of cotton in the Ame^ 
rican States was very regular in its increase up 
to the time of the close of the Crimean War, 
having averaged, as will be noticed by the above 
table, 3,090,943 bales per annum in the period 
of seven years. The high prices for grain that 
existed in Western Europe in 1865 and 1866, 
caused by the usual supplies from Kussia being 
suspended, stimulated the growth of cereals in 
the Western States of America to such an ex- 
tent that, when peace was concluded in 1867, 
and the Kussian ports again opened, the Euro- 
pean demand for American grain fell off, and 
prices receded to a very low rate in the Western 
States. This attracted the attention of the 
cotton planters of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
and they then concluded to buy their provi- 
sions in the West, and to turn that portion of 
their labour which had hitherto been engaged 
in raising food to the cultivation of cotton : the 
result was that their succeeding crops were : — 

Eaks. 

1858 3,851,481 

1859 4,675,770 

1860 3,656,086 

12,183,337 

The Federal census of 1850 and of 1860 re- 
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Gords the weight of the cotton grown in 1849 
and 1859. ■ Iii that decade the increase in the 
growth of cotton was over IIG pen cent-:; 
whereas,' according to; the census figures, the 
increase m the labour of the xibtton States was 
only 33 per cent*. , The season of 1859^ how- 
ever^-was very long and peculiarly fevdurable 
for ctiltivation, particularly in Texas, the most: 
uncertain of all the States for growing cotton* 
- The conclusion ; of /jpeace . wifeh Russia/ the 
breaking out of the mutiny -iq India the^isame 
yeap/ - 1857, and the " sabs^qu^nt >settleineint^ . of 
that difficulty, as well as of t'hecMsturbance with 
China, ,^ere, in fact*, th^ real jcausies of the in- 
creased pr6duc:tion^; and the 'incroiaseci, though 
artificial^; deniaiid for • the -i additional yield of 
cotton 'from ,thd soil! of i (the .Southern ^States. 
Peace witbi^iissiai:a8;jttst:;r.emaykedi,j lowered 
the price of : grain; in i the 'Western- States, and 
thus .indireotly indticedi an augmentation in thei 
cotton ^ oulturci \ ' Peace with : .India: >and ; with 
China, each coming in turn, increased the de- 
mand for cotton goods, and caused ah extension 
of the spinning' force of Europe and America to 
30 per cent, beyond its former capacity. The 
manufacturing business became so profitable 
for a time that it: was^ eventually, overdone. 
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Though the prices for goods had advanced so 
greatly in the East, the prices for the raw ma- 
terial were kept from ascending in consequence 
of the increased production of the South. This 
made the cotton spinning, cotton manufacturing, 
and cotton goods exporting business so profitable 
that the trade assumed inflated proportions; 
and when the war in America commenced, after 
the whole of the crop of 1860, except 68,774 
bales, had been exported from the Confederacy, it 
was discovered that there was not only a large 
surplus of raw cotton, but of cotton yarns and 
cotton goods at all the consuming points. Had 
the Southern crop of 1861, which was not planted 
for over 3,500,000 bales, been exported in due 
course, there would have been no real consump- 
tive demand for it ; and owing to the theii peculiar 
condition of the trade, it w^ould not have com- 
manded, at the hands of speculators, over three- 
pence per pound — a price that would have left 
nothing for the planter, and, therefore, rendered 
the negroes valueless — the price of slaves being 
regulated by the price of cotton. The Liver- 
pool markets were beginning to break down in 
the spring of 1861, and a general trouble in 
the cotton world was averted by the appear- 
ance of President LjuQcoin's proclamation. The 

c 
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great distress which must otherwise have ensued, 
and been seen and felt in the cotton States, by- 
reason of over-production, was covered up by 
the operations of the war. The cotton crop of 
1861 was not only carelessly picked but badly 
cared for. There was only sufficient bagging at 
the time in the South to cover 1,000,000 bales; 
and, as is well known, there never has been 
much accommodation for the storage of cotton 
in the interior of the States. It has always 
been the habit of the planters to forward 
the produce to the ports so soon as ginned 
and baled, the rivers rising just at the right 
time for transportation to market. There 
was no inducement during the war to con- 
tinue a large cultivation of cotton ; even the 
prices at Liverpool, at the time of the planting 
season of 1862, had not advanced greatly, 
and seed was not that year committed to the 
ground for over 1,000,000 bales. It costs money 
to grow cotton even when the labour portion of 
the expense is capitalised; and without a 
market to reimburse themselves, the planters, 
most of whom were off to the wars, were not en- 
couraged to pursue their business to its former 
extent. In 1863 and 1864, owing to the 
requests of the governors of the cotton States, 
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cotton cultivation was further reduced in each 
of those years to 500,000 bales, and more labour 
devoted to the production of food. The books 
of the ' Tax in Band ' bureau, record only 
150,000 bales of 400 pounds each for 1863, and 
135,000 bales of 400 pounds each for 1864, as 
the yield of the cotton States east of the 
Mississippi ; but the chief of that bureau ex- 
pressed the opinion that the returns were 
somewhat miderstated, though not greatly so. 
During the war nearly 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
eluded the blockade, and were passed through 
the Federal lines. Another 1,000,000 bales 
have been destroyed by fire, and the consump- 
tibn and wastage have been enormous. 

I have set down the cotton crop of 1865 at 
400,000 bales, though I do not believe that 
with the very closest picking it will yield over 
350,000 bales of the average weight. The 
planting took place during very troublous 
times, and the planting season had terminated 
before the cessation of hostilities. Were it not 
for the fact that a large number of negroes, for 
some months after peace, remained faithfiil to 
their former masters, the crop would not have 
produced more than 150,000 bales of cotton. 

€2 
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The wild estimates of this year's growth arise 
chiefly from the presumption that a large quan- 
tity has been cultivated in Texas. This pre- 
siunption is incorrect. The largest crop ever 
gi'own in Texas was that of 1859, when that 
State contributed a little over 300,000 bales. 
But then, as before remarked, the season re- 
ferred to was unusually favourable, and Texas, 
owing to her climate, is the most uncertain 
State for the cultivation of cotton. Texas, to 
be sure, had, the past three years, large acces- 
sions to her slave labour. . The slaves, however, 
were merely sent there as a place of safety, and, 
except in a few instances, were not intended 
to be permanently domiciled. It was difficult 
enough to get them to raise food for their own 
sustenance. Cotton^ during the war, was not a 
remunerative crop to the Texan planter. The 
heavy expense connected with the transporta- 
tion a great distance across the State, combined 
with the fraudulent exactions of the military 
authorities, left little or nothing for the pro- 
ducer. There was, therefore, no greater induce- 
ment to grow cotton in Texas than there was 
in the States east of the Mississippi. 

(It may be here stated that the secession of 
the cotton States, in the early part of 1861, de- 
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prived the Western and Border States of a large! 
outlet for their surplus produce. At that junc- 
ture a European demand for grain \^ks renewed 
in consequence of the short crops of England in 
1860. That demand continued for two years, 
owing to a second failure of the English crops 
in 1861, and to a bad harvest in France and the 
adjacent countries that year. In 1863 and 1864 
the agTicitltural labour of the Western and 
South-western States became much reduced by 
the army enlistments, and the yield of the fields 
was, therefore, greatly lessened ; but it so hap- 
pened that the crops of western Europe during 
those two years were so abundant that only small 
supplies were required fi'om America. Although 
this paragraph is insei^ted in parentheses, the 
question of food is not irrelevant to the topic 
under discussion. At all times and in all coun- 
tries the matter of food "has had an important 
bearing upon the production of cotton. Witness 
the famine * in the land of Egypt,' arising prin- 
cipally from the diversion, of some of the labour 
of that country from corn to cotton.) 

The dotton crop for 1866 must necesisarily 
be vel'y small. The negroes as freed-men will 
not work steadily, and the climate of the greater 
part of the cotton region during the height of 
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the growing season, renders it impossible to in- 
troduce white labour. The truth is cotton can 
only be cultivated extensively in the Southern 
States by negro labour, and negro labour can 
only be controlled imder the semi-patriarchal 
system called slavery, lately existing in those 
States. A ' strike ' in the South would imperil 
an entire Crop. The machinery of nature can- 
not be suspended to await the caprice of the 
black ^operative/ Many of the planters and 
politicians of the South are as stupid on this 
subject as the Abolitionists of the North. They 
argue that slave labour has been the most ex- 
pensive system of labour known to the world, 
and they ignorantly suppose that slavery was 
kept up for political pmrposes, or in order to defy 
outside sentiment. They omit to consider that 
while slavery is, indisputably, a most expensive 
system of labour, that it is the only system of 
labour that can be used advantageously on th6 
greaternumber of thecotton and rice plantations; 
and they, likewise, omit to consider that neither 
for politics nor for the purpose of ^ defying th^ 
world ' could slavery have stood for a day. 
Slavery, it will yet be discovered by the dullest 
of intellects, was based upon economic laws. 
Could fi'ee labour, black or white, have been in- 
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troduced in the cultivation of cotton and rice, it 
would have supplanted slave labour long since. 
When Jefferson, in 1776, wrote his nonsense 
about all men being ^created equal,' which, 
however, even he, with his wild notions, intended 
to apply solely to the white race, cotton was 
not gTown in the American States except as a 
garden plant ; and negroes, in coAsequence of 
the previous large importations jfrom Africa and 
the West Indies, were becoming so valueless — 
the labour market, in the States where they 
could be employed, being over-stocked — that 
the further introduction of slaves was for awhile 
suspended, and slavery itself came very near 
being annihilated. The treaty of peace, 1783, 
however, changed this current of affairs. The 
refiisal of Great Britain to permit the ' thirteen 
independent States ' to carry on commerce, as 
formerly, with her possessions in the West 
Indies, deprived the people of those States of 
their accustomed source of supply for cotton. 
It then became necessary for the Americans to 
grow cotton as. a crop, and the price of iptegroes, 
for this reason, greatly advanced. Slavery be^ 
came, from this time, an institution ; and the 
plethora of negi'o labour in Virginia and other 
States began to find its way to the semi-tropical 
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and more congenial States of the more distant 
South. Without slavery there can be very little 
cotton henceforth produced in those States ; and 
without the cultivation of cotton the negro must 
eventually disappear from the face of that earth. 
Slavery, to be sure, was continued in some of 
the non-cotton growing States, not for the pm*- 
pose of ^breeding,' as is sometimes thought, 
but in consequence of the scarcity of white la- 
bour in those States. As a general rule, Ameri- 
cans of the Caucasian race do not remain 
labourers for more than one generation. Hence 
it is that the United States annually absorb a 
large portion of the surplus population of 
Europe. But of recent years the Irish and 
German emigrants have been attracted to the 
virgin lands of the West, not only on account 
of the cheapness and fertility of those lands, but 
in consequence of the new States affording a 
greater opportunity for more rapid political ad- 
vancement than is offered by the old settled 
States. It was not the existence of slavery that 
kept emigration from steering its course to the 
border States. A change, however^ is now 
taking place. The virgin lands of the West 
have been tapped so near the setting sun, that 
the value of the surplus produce, in many in- 
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stances, whefi it refeches market, is eateft up by 
the cost of transportation. Political pdwer is 
already establishiBd ' in the new 'States, and 
' fresh • comers ' cannot now sooner acquire in- 
fluence there than in the old States. The itn- 
portation of guano, which is costly* to obtain 
in the West, has improved the impoverished 
soil of the Atlantic States ; and, in future, 
under the new order of things, the emigrant, 
when he lands in America, will, as soon as he 
touches the sea-board, ' rest and be thankfiil/ 

Long before the planting season of 1867 is 
reached, this question of freed labour will be ftiUy 
settled in the minds of the American people, 
North and South. My countrymen of the North- 
em States are much more practical in many 
re&peets than those of the' S6uth€irn, States ; atod 
although they are,- in a mea^toe, compromised* t6 
the pdliey of emanci{)atioii, if they become con- 
Tinced that a mistake has been made, they will, I 
am sure, lay aside false pride, and retraide their 
steps. They have, perhaps, a deepei^ ifiteires't in th<fc 
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productions of the South ^thain the Southerners 
themselvedj^ Cotton -a* two sMllitigg sterling 
per pound* is a very tempting ptiee. Will, then, 
the ^peoplfe of the Northftril^Stalfek permit the 
negroes to remain in idleness, with cottdn ^ands 
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going to waste, that would, by cultivatioo, tend 
in a great degree to palliate the burden of the 
Federal debt, and stimulate the commerce of all 
the States ? The people of the South are 
powerless in this matter, and they will therefore 
make no move towards re-enslaving the negroes. 
In fiict they have already, by their new constir 
tutions, abolished slavery. In the North slavery 
was abolished by legislative enacjtments, except 
in Massachusetts, and one or two other New 
England States, where, though it still exists 
by law, it wias abolished by the climate, with- 
out any constitutional or legislative measures 
adopted for its extinction* Should, then, the 
people of the North elect: to have cotton, the 
crop of 1867 will be the la^rgest ever grown ; for 
the quantity of labour bx the cotton States 
proper will be greater than before the. war, 
in consequence of the JLarge emigratioa of ne- 
groes thither fropx . the border States, The 
disbanding of the Federal army, too, will, with 
the aid of the high prices for grain likely to 
rule in tli€i meant^ne,: augment the crops of 
the West, so a^ to supply the South with; food 
next year/ and thereby enable a foil share of 
the negro labour to be devoted to the culture 
pf cotton. 
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I have said that my countrymen of the 
Northern States are more practical in some of 
their ways than my countrymen of the Southern 
States. This is truq. The Southerners are 
naturally a very energetic people ; but, speaking , 
generally, they have had a weak spot in their 
character- — they have affected indolejace, and 
have pretended to despise Northern, energy. 
On the other haaad, the Northerjaers have de-r 
rided what, they, believed to be Sputhern ' lazi- 
ness/ Both sections have now, however, aban- 
doned the false notions they entertained, tow^ds 
e€^ch other. Host of the n^ilitary ability in the 
recent coi^fliot was on the side of the South, 
and nearly all the civil ability was on the sidj^ 
of the North. Neither ^StonewaH' Jackson 
nor Robert E. Lee ^puld ,]iavQ :ftourished in 
Wall Street; or on Pennsyjivania. Avenue ; and 
Jefferson Davis and som^ o^ )bis colleagues 
might have m^dei a highly creditable figure 
had they taken to the(.fieild.r The people 
of the South rei^pect the, civil talent of the 
North J the people of; the North: respeolt the 
military ability of the South. . Tbe m^n of both 
sections who have proved themselves tcpi be truly 
great, whether in the civ^ or military line, mj^i\ 
with the respect of tbe people of .1*11 the S^te^. 
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Third-rate liientvill be tossed overbo'ai^d'by both 
North and South. The war will not in the end 
prove itself to have been an nnmixed evil^for it 
will morally kill off, and send back to obscurity, 
' many of the incapable persons who had acquired 
power. America will henceforth demand a 
higher order of talent in the selection of her 
public men. In ftiture, then, upon an improved 
state of pdliticar affairs, and upon the basis of 
large crops of cotton, the States will, after the 
immediate effects of the war pass away, resume 
their wonted prosperity. 

I am not an advocate of slavery for the sake 
of slavery. I never was a slaveholder. I speak 
ftom a fair knowledge of facts", and hAve per- 
haps studied this matter more thoroughly than 
the majority of my countrymen. T merely in- 
■feroduce thfe subject hei^e in connection with the 
cultivdiiioii of cotton: I may say,' however, that 
my native commonwealth, Pennsylvania, was 
the first State to abolish slavery, by the ^passage 
of a legislative ehiactmerit in 1780, providing 
for its gradual ' extinction. ' The ' last 'slave 
within her borders died in 1856. The Quakers 
hikve been endeavouring to ^ elevate ' the' negro 
fever since 1690, but without succeiSs. In a stiate 
of freedom, the n^W>> with raiie exceptions, 
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sinks into tha utmost depr^yity^ and eventually 
becomes extinct. I have witnessed their gradual 
decay : a8 .slavery disappegpred from the neigh- 
bourhood. Witl^in . my; :^?ecpllection, negroes 
were engaged in PJniadelphia, the city of 
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my . birth, as mu^^cians . (Frank Johnson'^ 
band), sailmakers, master stevedores, ^c. &c. 
Now, however,, they are seldpip. employed but 
for the most menial service-^a few mulatttoe^ 
manage to hold their status a^ public waiters.; 
and I have witnessed more wretchedness and 
squaUdness in the ' down town ' portion of that 
cily where the jaegroes most do 'Congregate, 
than I have ever seqn in/the remotest corh 
ners of the land of my ancestors — Ireland. 
Though I acquiesce with i all sincerity in the 
present state of political affairs in my re-united 
countryi I reserve to myself my own opinion^ 
upon .qnestionip of economy; as. I, ^ upon ques- 
tions of religion. I may further say, that I was 
at Rlcbflpiond ^yjien Ppe&i/ient. Lincoln oame 
there ju^|; after . th^ .evejeuatipn of that.; city, and 
that he (Lincoln) whil^ tljjere expressed pr^ty 
much the same views, that I do in reference, to 
the negro race, and stated that while he would 
not rescind his em^neipation proclamg^tion, he 
believed it to be unconstitutional, and that 
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he had no doubt but the courts would set it 
aside. 

I observe it suggested in the Northern States 
that ' if the negroes will not work, we must im- 
port coolies/ The persons making the sugges- 
tion forget several significant items : one, that 
it would be expensive to support the negroes in 
idleness ; another, that there is no other employ- 
ment for them, than that which they have been 
accustomed to ; a third, that it would be vei*y 
costly to import a sufficient number of coolies 
to take the place of the negroes ; and a fourth, 
that the Federal Congress, on February 19, 
1862, passed an Act, prohibiting the coolie 
trade, declaring that ' Every vessel eiigaged in 
such trade shall be liable to be seized at sea or 
in' pbrtj and forfeited^ and persons concerned 
therein shall he liable to a fine not exceeding 
2,000 dok., and shall be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one year/ 

My cbuntrymen of the United States need 
fear no rivalry in^ the cultivation of cotton, nor 
yet blush at continuing to fiimish the gveat 
staple of commerce to the consuming world 
through the medium of slavery, which may 
hen^eeforth — not to offend ears polite — be termed 
* tutelage ; '• for it is a fact that there is not, and 
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never has been, any considerable source of sup- 
ply for cotton, excepting the East Indies and 
Eg)q)t, which is not obviously and exclusively 
maintained by slave labour, or coolie labour, 
which in America is regarded as pretty much 
the same thing. The value of the excep- 
tions is of little moment, and of still less 
importance wheti it is considered that the condi- 
tion of the ryot of India and the fellah of Egypt 
does not appear to impart to their operations, 
either as^ labourers for hire or as independent 
cotton-growers, the productive advantages that 
are associated with free labour. Egypt is the 
only country, other than the American States^ 
that has the capacity to export more cotton in 
the raw than she requires to import in the 
manufectured state. Her entire yield, however,^ 
even when stimulated by high prices, is but 
400,000 bales ; and it is found that; in ordet to^ 
produce a sufficient quantrfcy of food fot. h^* 
own consumption, that she wiH' hav^ to reduce' 
her cultivation of cotton 25, perhaps 33, per 
cent. India has, to be sure, th^ last two or 
three years, parted' with somewhat more raw 
cotton than shie imported of manufactured 
goods ; but she was only enabled to accomplish 
this in conf5equence of having been previously 
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surfeited with British cotton fabrics. Her pro- 
duction of cotton during nia,ny years has not 
been enough for her own wants, for . in normal 
times jshe takes a greater weight of cotton 
goods than she gives of raw cotton. Some, very 
wild notions , have been entertained with refer- 
ence to the production of cotton in India, She 
does not, as is sometimes stated, grow an 
unlimited quantity of that staple. Nothing that 
demands cultivation by . the hands of man is 
^unlimited/. The consumption of cotton per 
head in India is well known, and by the use of 
arithmetic, with the aid of the import and ex- 
port lists, . it is easy to perceive that the whole 
quantity of cotton grown in India, up to 1860, 
could never have ex,ceeded 1,800,000 bales 
per annum^ The yield has now probjably 
been extended to 2,000,000 bales. Yet, by 
];eason of India having the last two years ' over- 
shipped' herself of raw cotton, and /under 
imported,' herself of cotton goods, she will de- 
mand a greater weight of goods in 1866 than 
she will be able to spare of raw cotton. The 
delusion in reference to the yield of cottqn 
in India — ^which is now being dispelled— arose 
jfrom the fact of her ' fine ' cottons having, been 
celebrated fi*om her earliest history ; alpo irqni 
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the fact of her having at one time supplied 
the world with cotton goods. But then, it must 
be borne in mind that her production of fine 
cottons was very limited, and confined alto- 
gether to a small district of country, while her 
growth of coarser cottons, although larger, was 
insignificant in comparison with our ideas of 
cotton crops. At the period when India sup- 
plied the world with cotton goods, the quantity 
worn of that description of goods was very 
trifling — wool nnd flax then constituting the 
chief materials for clothing. Mexico holds, 
in respect to cotton, almost an identical posi- 
tion with India ; for, as far back as her hisr 
tory is known, she has been a cotton -producing 
and a cotton - manufacturing country. Her 
cotton fabrics, as recorded by her discoverers, 
rivalled in quality the long-famed goods of 
India. . Indeed, so valuable were they, that 
small pieces of exquisitely fine cotton cloth 
were used by the Mexicans for cmrency — ^their 
^ la^fiil money.' Yet no one has attempted to 
claim for Mexico the position of an *unHmited' 
^ower of cotton. Great Britain cannot suc- 
ces^fiiUy conduct her India trade without the 
support, of Southern cotton. Her exports to 
that country, even in 1863, amounted to 
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20,000,000/. sterling, of which 14,000,000?., or 
more than two-thirds, was composed of cotton 
goods. The kinds of British goods most in use 
in India have to be made out of good stapled 
cotton, of which the American States alone 
ftimish an adequate, quantity. Manchester 
manufacturers have attempted to ' palm off ' on 
the Hindoos goods made of Surat cotton. But 
shoddy cotton cloth will not answer the wants 
of the world. East India and other inferior 
cottons, unless in very small proportions, are 
unfit for mctchine-made goods. Here is what 
the ' Times,' in its City article of November 8th, 
says upon this subject : — 

'A year or two back the question of the 
adulteration of cotton by Indian shippers to the 
English market attracted great attention, and 
steps were taken at Bombay to check the evil. 
Some similar corrective seems now to be re- 
quired on this side, the goods shipped fi'om 
Manchester to India having of late been found 
to be mixed with a portion of foreign substances 
far beyond anything previously experienced. 
The articles thus manufactured become mil- 
dewed and rotten, as they are especially liable 
to absorb moisture, and it is said that from all 
the up-country dealers complaints are received 
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by the merchants at Bombay and Calcutta, and 
that the repute of British goods is undergoing 
damage that may create a prejudice such as it 
would take years to eradicate. An analysis 
lately made of certain samples showed them to 
be composed of only about 66|- per cent, of cotton 
fibre, the remainder consisting of fermented 
flour 14 per cent, mineral matter about 13 per 
cent., and hygroscopic water about 6^ per cent., 
although in good cloth the proportion of cotton • 
fibre should not be less than 88 or 90 per cent. 
It is an important consideraition that the an- 
noyance and losses occasioned by these goods 
tend to damage in a nearly equal degree the 
sale of the better sorts, since a general distrust 
is excited, and buyers are afi^id to operate in 
auy descriptions. If similar practices should 
be found to prevail with regard to goods shipped 
to the United States, the ultimate consequences 
in checking the reputation and extent of our 
commerce may be still more serious. Some of 
the Manchester people argue that the matter is 
purely one of price, and that if a demand exists 
for gbods at quotations that can only be met 
by the use of worthless materials it is our busi- 
ness to supply it. But, although this view is 
unanswerable, provided the goods are shipped 
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with a true designation of their quality, it will 
not justify the practice of pretending that they, 
are such as have hitherto had a place in ordi- 
nary trade. The Cotton Frauds Act in India, 
to protect buyers of cotton from adulteration, 
was passed at the urgent request of Lancashire 
manufacturers, and there is no difference be- 
tween the two positions, except that the adulter- 
ation of goods being more difficult of detection 
.than that of the raw material, any penalties 
or restrictions that may be adopted should, 
be enforced with especial rigoiu' in the former 
case. 

Should the supply of good stapled cotton 
permanently fall off, India will again take to 
making all the cotton goods she requires for 
her own consumption. The cotton and cottou 
goods trade between Great Britain and India, 
with the exception of the last three years, has; 
been conducted. through, the instrumentality of 
American cotton. It never has paid, and never 
will pay, to import cotton from India into Eng- 
land, and to export it -back from England to 
India in the manufactured state, unless upon 
gradually advancing markets such as there have 
been since 1861. The cotton that India parts 
with is chiefly consumed by the inhabitant^ o;f 
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other countries, and not returned to her in the 
manufactured state as is generally supposed: 
Nor would Indian cotton be required in any 
large quantity by those other countries, were it 
not that a small portion of it can be adyantai- 
geously mixed with American cotton. For the 
information: of my countrymen in the Southern 
States, I draw attention to the fact that though 
many of the Lancashire mills had their ma-^ 
chinery ajter^d to suit the spinning of Indian 
cotton, it is discovered that that very alteration 
is likewise beneficial to the spinning of Ameri- 
can cotton. History, in this respect, does but 
repeat itself. Messrs. Wm. and James Brown and 
Co. (now Brown, Shipley and Co.) of Liverpool, 
in their cotton circular of January 14, 1819, 
make use of the following remarks :-^ — 

' Upland cotton, the leading article of import 
from the United States, is likely to he much 
interfered with hy East Indian cotton^ to the 
spinning of which many of our mills ai'e adapts 
ing their machinery ^ nnd many netv ones are 
building, solely caloulated to consume it. There 
seem to he no limits [the old story'] to the 
quantity that can be produced in that country 
[India], and which is natm*ally aided by the 
low price of labour. During the first six 
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months of last year, tkey exported 100,000 
bales more than they did the preceding twelve 
months. Its extreme low price will force it 
into consumption to the exclusion of other 
descriptions.' 

Owing to the lessened growth and reduced 
export of the United Sta,te8 during the war of 
1812-14, as well as the increased demand for 
cotton goods that arose upon the recurrence of 
peftce both in Europe and America, prices for 
cotton at Liverpool remained quite high — 20 
pence in paper money — between 1815 and 1818. 
This invited the Hindoos to decrease their 
stocks of the raw material, as they have done 
in the present instance. But cotton then was 
not so important an article of commerce as it 
afterwards became ; nor, indeed, was it m much 
of a necessity as it is now. 

Though the circular of the Messrs. Brown 
was written and published nearly a half ceatury 
ago, there is a \ strong , resemblan<3e> both |n 
character and tone, between it and most of the 
Liverpool cotton circulars of the J)resent day. 
It, like the unreasoning effusions of this date, 
was veyy discouraging to the American planters; 
and it, iti its conclusions, has proved to be as 
incorrect, as, in my judgment, will the many 
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statements now flourished by ' eminent ' brokers 
and merchants, who, before expressing positive 
opinions, ought to become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject they are liandHng. 
Mr. Henry Drummond, in writing in 1826, 
S9id : — ' A merchant or banker who does not 
imderstand the principles of currency [or com- 
merce] is a mere automaton ; he might as well 
be made of cast-iron, and sign his name by 
steam : and to hear men in those stations ridi- 
culing all study of these principles as matters of 
mere tiieory, the truth or falsehood of which is 
immaterial for any practical purpose, is as re-^ 
prehensible as it would be in a physician to 
ridicule anatomy and chemistry as theories with 
which the art of healing had no immediate 
connection/ It is a remarkable fact that, with 
one or two exceptions, the Liverpool brokers 
and merchants have not been able to grapple 
with this cotton question in its abnormal con- 
dition. They have , not only by their bad 
management entailed great losses upon many 
of my countrymen, but they have likewise, by 
their erroneous advices, prevented them fi-om 
reaping large profits. 

I desire, for the information of my country- 
men of the Northern States, to say, that when 
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they suppose that export duties on raw cotton 
will be paid by the foreign consumer, they 
are utterly mistaken. The same erroneous 
views were, last year, held in the Southern 
States. Upon the recommendation of the 
Confederate Secretary of the Treasury (wKo 
ought to have known better), a bill was re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
levying a large export duty on cotton, upon 
the grounds that the tax would enhance the 
price at the consuming points. I had the 
honour, however, of demonstrating, to the 
satisfaction of the committee, that the price 
of cotton in America was, when there was a 
surplus for export, always regulated by the 
Liverpool quotations, and that whatever 
charges were entailed upon the article previous 
to its sale in foreign countries, must, there- 
fore, necessarily come out of the pockets of 
the producer. The shipper or exporter — if 
subjected to an export duty — will pay so 
much less money to the factor. The so-called 
* monopoly' — a word misapplied — of its growth^ 
has nothing whatever to do with the value 
when the crops are pushed on the markets 
for sale every year. The planters grow cotton 
to sell, not to hold or to ' monopolise ' it. Even 
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when the cotton trade was in its iniancy , or 
rather in its ' teens,' prices were regulated in 
the same manner. I copy from an address 
of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
National Industry, written in 1820, the sub- 
joined remarks : — ► 

. ^ On- the 18th of January, 1819, the average 
price of Louisiana, Tennessee; and Georgia 
cotton, in. the Philadelphia market was '33 
cents per pound ; no man then calculated on 
any serious reduction ; hundreds and thousand^ 
of pounds had been, about that time, bought 
and sold at that pricei; Within a week,' in- 
telligence arrived of the depression in the 
Liverpool market, which, unfortunately, regu- 
lated ours as certainly as the heat and cold of 
the atmospherie regulates the rise and decline of 
the mercury in the barometer. On that day 
se'ennight, that is on the 25th, cotton sunk 
here to an average- of 26^ cents ; a similar 
reduction took place in every part of the 
United States,' - .. ' ^ - r 

The foregoing extract is merely given for the 
information it containis, and as a verification oif 
the correctness of my own view upon the 
sutgeofof export duties on cotton. ' I by no 
means accept of the reasonings of the writer 
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of the address, who, no doubt, was some stupid 
protectionist of a generation since. The cotton- 
producing interests of the United States would 
never have flourished had they not had a 
foreign market to supply, even though that 
foreign market ^unfortunately regulated' prices. 
Export duties, too, on raw cotton, would act as 
a bounty to New England manufacturers, at 
the expense of the planting interest. Will the 
people of the West, who depend upon the 
people of the South for their custom, permit 
such a tax ? 

In conclusion, I may add that the Southern 
States, prior to the war, produced over half of 
the cotton growji in the world, and furnished 
wore tiian . three-^fourths . of all that which 
entered the channels of commerce. Though 
the quantity, of American cotton produced in 
1868, 1859, and 1860, averaged, as shown, 
4,061,112 bales per annum, the quantity of 
that description of cotton actually consumed 
by the people wearing and using cotton goods 
never exceeded 3,000,000 bales per annum. 
Thus, when the co»flict began, there, was aa 
^ditiojkai ye0,r's yeqnir^mexits, most of • whidh 
kfi>dhem cqnv^ed into goodi? at the consuming 
pQiijits. -Tl^e normal condition of the cotton 
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trade demands that there should be on hand at 
those consuming points, at the CQmmencement 
of each commercial year, September, about two 
years' supply of cotton and cotton goods in tho 
combined possession of all classes of holdersi, 
with another yearns supply grown and nearly in 
readiness to come forward from the producing 
countries. The month of September of this 
year, 1865, however, commenced with only a 
four months' supply of cotton and cotton goods 
in the hands of those classes, with but eight 
months* supply of cotton at aU the growing 
countries. The increase in the cultivation of 
cotton in all countries othei* thau the Southern 
States has not been augmented over 600,000 
bales in eicess lof the production of those other 
countries in 1860. Many of those, countries 
being: maoiifadturinga&w,^ a$ {producing ^un- 
tries, UnMJf©thfe.Bouth^j:]a;Stat^^,$<lwaJ^s iretaiijed 
large, stocks, pf) thi3 myfma^teYJjAl} the high prices 
for which, since current, with the fact that they 
werie over supplied with ; cotton goods, induced 
them to part with their raw cottoji. China, for 
instance, has not, for the l^t half century, growja 
enough cotton for her own wants ; yiet, with^ 
out any increase in the cultivatipn— lor while 
she. has pl^jity of labourrshe bas;j:iOiunoecijpied 
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land — she ceased to be an importer of cotton 
from India, and became an exporter of that 
staple to England. Japan, similarly situated 
in respect to cotton, acted precisely in the same 
manner. Bnt now China has ceased to be an 
exporter of cotton to Eiagiand^ and has resumed 
her position as an importer of cotton from 
India. So overstocked with cotton goods of 
British make have the markets of India beeii 
until recently, that the valufe of goods the past 
four years lagged relatively behind the value of 
the raw material. This has destroyed nearly 
one-half the native cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry of Indiia, as it was more profitable to seU 
the raw material and buy the British manufac- 
tured article ; ' and the whole interior of that 
vast country is now found to be bare of cotton 
goods. China is in the* same position. Instead, 
then, of the Eastern markets following in the 
wake of Lancashire, a& they have done the last 
five years, they must necessarily become the 
leading markets in a very short time. The 
heavy shipments to India, chiefly made for 
financial purposes, early in the year, for a time 
glutted the ports. But the goods are fast being 
absorbed by the country markets, and as the 
quantity on the passage is ^ small in compari- 
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son with the future wants of the Hindoos, there 
must be a very rapid upward movement in values. 
The same will be the case with China and with 
South America. The home, continental, and 
American markets being so near, in point of time, 
to the. great manufacturing centres of the world; 
the purchasers for those markets can buy from 
hand to mouth. Not so with the more distant 
countries. They, on the contrary, will call for 
large quantities at once, and prices will ascend 
more rapidly with them as their wants cannot 
be supplied imioediately. So while telegraphic 
advices will be received from the East of ad- 
vancing markets, no relief can be given to those 
markets, by sailing vessels, until a period of nearly 
four months ellipses. Thua those markets will 
continue to rise and draw up all the other mar- 
kets after them, because there cian be no neutralr 
ising influences, such ,as the receipt of iucreaised 
quantities of cotton from America, as there. were 
subsequent to t^ie suppression of the wars in India 
and Chii^a in 1858' and 1859. The absorption 
of 200,000 oOO,000 bales of cotton, converted 
into cotton goods, while on the Ion * passage to 
the East, will become quite an item in the trade. 
It will be equivalent, for the time being, to so 
much cotton being thrown out of existence: 
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The actual annual cotton consumption of the 
world is now 5,000,000 bales, of 400 lbs. each. 
Where this quantity 4s to come from no one can 
telL The stocks of cotton goods are 'reduced 
to a minimum at all placles ; and the stocks of 
linen and woollen goods are also smaller than 
they have been for many years — high prices, 
likewise, having had the effect of decreasing 
them. It was not necessary for the mills the 
last four years to be at frill work, because there 
would have been no market for their frill pro- 
duction—all classes of h6ldei*s were rtinmng off 
their stock of cotton godds. Now, the wants of the 
world are becoming so great that eveiy spindle 
will need to be employed-^provided the raw 
material can be obtained. The American States 
have barely enough cotton for their own necessi- 
tieSj yet they will be induced to part with a few 
hundred thousand bales early in the season ; 
but the chances are that they will, in a few 
months, demand some of it back from Liver- 
pool. The cotton famine is likely to strike 
fir^ in the East, then in the West, and lastly 
in England. Speculation, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, will, when stocks become very 
low, keep a considerable quantity of cotton 
beyond the reach of spintiers. There is a 
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common supposition that a high rate of interest 
will lower the price of cotton. Certainly a high 
rate of interest had that effect formerly, when 
there were always large stocks of cotton and 
cotton goods on hand ; but with light stocks, 
the rate of discount will produce little or no 
change in the quotations, although interest is an 
important feature in the cotton trade, from 
the fe,ct that cotton is longer in its transit 
from the planter to the consumer than any 
other article of commerce. In the case of a 
bad harvest, which always creates high rates for 
capital, the value of wheat is not affected by an 
increase in interest, because wheat is, then a 
necessity, and the supply and demand regulate 
the price : there are no old stocks to draw upon. 
So is it just now with cotton, and there is, 
therefore, no danger of a tightness in the money 
market causing a depreciation in its value. 
There is also a common delusion in reference 
to what is termed ^ the regular shipping sea- 
son.' It must be borne in mind that in such 
abnormal times as these in the cotton trade, 
there can be no * regular shipping season ' in 
America. Usually the cotton is ready on the 
plantations, and the rivers are high at the 
same time. When cotton is but 10 cents per 
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pound at the ports it does not bear the expense 
of any other than the cheap water transportation. 
But high prices enable the cost of land car- 
riage ; and, for this reason, a large portion of the 
cotton which remained over in the South, has 
already been received at the ports. The ' regu- 
lar shipping season,^ then, instead of ending as 
usual about the 1st of June, will, by force of 
circumstances, be brought to a close very much 
sooner than is generally supposed. 

GEORGE MCHENRY. 
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ii^^fie j)rec(^din^ remarks, I showed, at pages 10 
iciicl'll/bj^tlie cefisus figitires, that t^e quantity 
of^ raw cottclh consumed by the mills of all the 
Aihericislti" States/ in 1859, six' years ago, was 
950,1 il^l3afes of 400 pounds each, ' exclusive of 
A bctosid'eraMe quantity used: annually in house- 
hold manufetcltires,' and for various other pur- 
po^e^.'*^ "The quantity thus used, at that time, 
if it W6re ' ktioWii, Vould, no' 5oubt, augment 
tiie^ 'figii^e^' 'W ttjiVaifa^ of" l',,00d,000 bales ; of 
b&'i)0tindse^/6r My '900,060' bales' of the 




tifiiI(^M^^ ''in""t^ "i^ortherA Spates' was 
5|6^;f2?-iloifaj^V"aiid' 111 ihe'Sb^^^ 
WM^liU'MUrk. .Mthfese.dmoimts includea' 
the woollefi'as'well as tile cotton manufactures 
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thus fabricated. The mercantile official state- 
ment for 1859 shows that the cotton mills of 
all the States in that year purchased 972,043 
bales of average weight, though it is made 
clear by the Government returns that the 
mills did not consume their whole . supply. 
These mercantile figures refer' only 'to that 
cotton which entered the channels of com- 
merce; they make no reference whatever to 
the large quantity consumed upon the plan- 
tations. In 1859, the value of thecjptton g9o4^ 
imported and entered at the Cjii^tom-hpif^pa 
of the United States was 37,008^32 . dpllarB,^ 
and the value of the American cotton gpodB 
exported was 7,539,532 dollai;s. The impojftar. 
tions were, no doubt, , greatly undervai^ed in 
order to evade a portjion of the qd valorem 
duties. Though 1 am not in possession of the 
particulars as to quantity, I estimate that the 
imports of cotton goods intp the. United States, 
in 1859, when reduced to raw cotton, e?:cee(ted 
the exports by about 300,000 balejg, which, with 
the quantity consumed by the mjill^ and by haftd- 
looms, would make an apparent consunaptipn 
that year of 1,200,009 bales of average weiglxt. 
There was, however, , both pver-ijianufactuire 
and over-importation in 1859. I therefore set 
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down the real consumption at 25 per cent, fess' 
bt 900,000 bales: ' Six years have since lx)ned 
b^j and there lias, *iib1iwithstaiiding the 'iiasiialtied 
of war, bieeii a (^risi'det^ble augmetitiatioh iii the 
popufalioh. ' Yfet;'*o be <yn the^safe sidfe; I haVI^ 
applied, in my fcal6iilatioii of eonstimption, the 
figures of 1869; and that, too,^for ia y^t of thii^-^ 
teen infehths: The real cohsiiinption of cotton 
goods in the United States for the last twenty- 
five years,'h^s -been upwkrds of 121bs.per head per 
knntdn. At that ratcj with prefseht population, the 
wants of the Atnericali pe6ple will now be much 
over 1;GOO;000 bales ^^ye^r; Aftei- the brieaMng 
mit of'thfe war, the liiilfe of the i^orthern St^tds 
were eto&Mfed to db'With less raW cottbti in'cOfi- 
sfeqiience df the' redtie^d 'demand upon fhefn 
OWirig to tlie gradii'dl absorption 'of the stofcks of 
cotton goods ,-^ but the real cohsuniption by the! 
pebple ettdh year was in ho ihanii^r dimiiiished 
--^if! aWy^hlng, it was incbfeasetl b^ the inirhtose 
army 'e^jui^Hiferits ftttd -shoddy 'extravalgaCnce: 
This Northern tiiilU alio lost 'oiie-third of their 
etifit6tii'er»' by the secesiSoii of' the Soiithem 
States fi^orii th^ Federal Unidn; ' The dbnsuinp^ 
tion'6f ekbrttbli in th^ South5^rn States, was; ftir thfe 
reasons giWn' in tte preceding remarks, latgiely 
augmented during tlie Continuance of the c^on- 
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flici rj. The. Northern. ;.S^te^ J ^ate. in 1863, 
bec&me bare of cotton, anjd cottoi^ . goods ,; and 
it ')B„ therefore, simply gjjipaattpr, of imppssibiU^ 
with such light inipprtalioiis^that jail the States 
combined could have cpijisuiQed lesp • than 
900,000 bales of aver^ige weight \j^ithin the 
period named. Besidqs, iij the estimate, no 
allowance has; been m?ide for the cotton gpods 
exported from the United States. 

At page 8, 1 estimated tJiQ quantity of cotton 
destroyed by fire, wasted, damaged, and rotted 
in the South, and lost at sea, between October 
1864 and November 1865, to be. 350,000 bales* 
These figures, too, npo^ ; investigation, will be 
found somewhat under the mark. There was a 
great burst of indignation ^ in the, Squthem 
^tates at Gren^ral Hardee, for not buniing . thp 
cotton at Savannah ;; . and orders w^re inime- 
diatdy sent, by the Government, at /Richmond 
tq destroy every bale that was withia; reach of 
th^ enemy. .The consequence ^as, tjiat during, 
the/ last thyee month? pf the existe^e of the' 
Confederacy, tlji^ de^ruction was qnormqus.. 
At . ColumbuQ, in. QjBOTgla, .1^Q,OP0 bg^les^^eTa 
cqmiftitted to.the fiapaes ;. at:M^ in 

Alabama,, 94^000 > ,baj€^;, ^x\.^ ^t Charleston,, in 
South Garpjin^, aTid other . pointed the quantity 
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thus ' conkimed '' ' must hstve ■ reftched 20,000 
bales. Afitet peace, ' abotilj 1.6,000 bales were 
burnt by mcfehdiiuries at Mobile, in Alabama, and 
dt Memphis, in I'ennesi^e. Nearly all of the old 
crop (joftton- t^tnaining over in the South was of 
the g*6wl3i of 1861 and 1862, and the> damage 
and "Wastage was going on at the taiie of 12 per 
Cent, pfer ftnnuiii. Sd; within the thirteen months 
the qilatftity that thus disappeared ctitdd not 
have been 1^8 thian l6(!),()00 bales. A large 
cjuantity of cotton has been lost at sea; partly 
by the deck- loads ^ of' blo6kade-itinners being 
thrown overboard,^ to give them legs;Vwheii 
chasfed by Federal cruisers, fii6d partly by ship- 
wreck in the ordinary course of navigation: 
Oonsidi^rable cotton, too, was wasted arid 
damaged in the transhipment through Mexico 
and the islands. 

Some very singular ideas are constantly 
presented in referfende to the matter of con- 
su inptibti: • • > A well- written Liverpool circular 
of the 1st instant says : * It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that consumption obeys with 
rebaarkable docility the regulating influence 
o^ pri<5e:>' A supply that would be wholly 
inadequate ' at Is. 6d. per pound for long 
stapled cottoa, may be abundant at 2^., and 



superabundant at 2^.: 6d, :per pqund j , /ind, if 
prices in the early part' of the season advance 
too high, a' eongesti&n of trado would follow, 
atn^d a surfeit : would ultiniately ..he found at 
the very time when afaniiiiewas; expected.' 
It is really difficult to perceive ; how :so intelli- 
gent a writer — after admitting ^that there.. is 
great bareoesfif of stocks eyerywhere'-r-could come 
to so .illogical a conclusion; ^Few persons indeeii 
seem to. comprehend thisi matter of .consumption 
of raw cotton. There is aconfiision of ideas be- 
tw^ii consumption^ by the mills' and Qonstunp- 
tion by the people using and wearing cotton. Thee 
consumption by the mills nijist, of course^ be 
very irregular^ as it depends ;uppn A. speculative 
as well as a natural demand; the Qonsuraption 
by the people must, n^oessarily/ ;be very 
regular, because it depends uppii; their ^ti^al 
requirements, . CpttPii, like wheat, i^ a staple 
article^ and there can^ therefore, be ' little or 
no economy in its;aetual consumption: pass- 
ing cotton • through ' a mill is no; ipaore real 
consumption than ^grinding wheat . into flour 
is consmnptibn ; it is jneirely conyerting .tlie 
raw material into a manufactured/article. - The 
word ' consumption' is ntLsapplied to the maaiv^ 
fiicture of eottori in J^ngland^ just ras thie wpixl 
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* niotiopdly' has been inisapplied to the culture 
of cotton in the Southern States. The rich 
have not/since 1861, economised much in 
the use of cotton ; and the poor, even in the 
most prosperous times, were never lavish in 
its coiisutnption. Whatever economy coiild 
be practised ill respect to cotton has already 
t^en ' place. The actual consumers are as 
bare of cotton clothing as the several classes 
of dealers are bare of cotton goods. How, 
then, in the name of common sense, can any 
fiirther economy be practised ? It must be 
borne in mind that the price of cotton goods, 
when leaving the manufacturer, does not 
exhibit an increased valuation, in the same ratio 
with the advance m raw cotton : for the cost 
of manufacture has in no manner been aug- 
tnented. And it must further be borne in, mind, 
that the retailers and other middle men are 
content with a smaller per-centage of profit 
than formerly on their sales of cotton goods. 
So the goods reach the real consumer at a 
small addition to their former value, in com- 
parison ' with "the rise in the price of the raw 
material. It is, therefore, . absurd, at this 
juncture in the trade, in anyone,; to state 
that an advance in the price of cotton can 
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check consumption. Aft ?(,^van(?e: in it^e yalue 

of raw cotton certainly, has th^ effect of ch^c^-r 

ing consumption by the ;W^7fe, wliqn therq ^r.Q 

large stocks of cottoxx goods in the. haucls pf all 

classes ; because the holders of those gooda o^re 

willing to part with .theno^ to thp iml cppsumer^ 

at the enhanced prjces, without .renewing.. thoiir 

supplies from t^e maAVlfapttpers. . ^ But , jx&]^. 

that th^ stocks of cottoi). ^pods througljioiijlj 

the world are unusually fijpiaU.7---:S0. small,^ 

indeed, that they panjipt be . fiirther les^ened^-^ 

the demand upoji the mills: will l)e up to the 

fill! consuiuptive wants of the iuhabitants of 

the globe who use and wear Qottou goods. ... - , 

It will be impossible • . to returu to . normal 

prices for raw cotton until the cotton trad^rer 

sumes its normal state. The abnormal condi- 

tion of the commerce iu cottou find- cpttoiagopd^ 

necessitates abnormal values. Whenever :the 

accumulation of cotton, .both in the raw aud in, 

the manufactured state,, in alj^.jjuarte^^. of.thp 

globe, shall reach the . ordinary . 3UQ)1us,. . ^quir 

valent to three year&' yeq^uiremqnts, or about 

15,000,000 bales^ of 400 pounds. eacJi^rtheXiyey- 

pool quotations will recede to 7c?. per pound-r- 

but not before. In the. nieanwhile, in order to 

accomplish this, the prod\ictiou . will Ijiave to, 
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If^rgely .e^xceed the actual coi^iuiiptioni whicl) jn^ 
jipwj ^ before repju^ked;. 3,]pQjjjlj;p,9^ 
Pj^ 400 pounds e^i^ch p^r ^p}im.r Ii^p?^. pnly 
of the ,(^up,rLtity kuowft , t^, geoeral copfiiijerc^ 
So^.fpr jrear? to. cpif^^, ^ f(4^e^r^'bftckwf(J&, 
there: iwill^ be. au. g^rtificial .^s .weljL, je^s ^.aptujpj 
demqad foi:potton,. arising frp^ the fiu?t ^hattt^he 
p]ld chafti^els. for. ^c^s, now ^eplete^d, will jhayQ 
to be repleiwshejt^ .^ 1\. makes zip . difference to 
the English i p^jojple ;^hat , Xh^j ,pay for all .t^ 
^ptton Yrhicjb th^y jeTP?:pp;^ ijpi ,the raw or in thq 
ngtjanu%;tui?^d states, because . ^ ^ihejr^ get a price ^ ii^ 
i^^tvirn. copun.ensur^ tjfat which, they. give* 

Jjti? only upon, the cottcjn QQUsu^ed b^^ 
inhabitant^ of .tlie United. Kangdofla^.i^^^ 
British . conjimu^ity , can . feel , the eflppct of Migb 
prices, , . The cpnpumpt^on .of (?Qtton in Oreat 
Brit^. a^d Ir^l^^i^j.. averages ,^ Jbs.^ pe? Jbead 
per aniwm.. Tb^ cost to the people of; t^h^ 
kingdom, therefore, . for the raw cotton, which 
t]iey . consumed,: at; norppLS^; : prific^^ was,:a]ioat 
\^7,j^OjOQO ,per a^^jiuui, ..^owthe,,exp§pse.fQr 
^he samje. quantity. .9jf r^w, ii^^i^efial. is^ ,abput 

^?2,50Q>Q0O per annuni. , s ; . . ii 

' '3rhe;.Tjiines,'. in iljs. first; leader of thi^.moriir 

ing, says-i-^'The jcotton fejpaine has . come .find, 

gpne.'. ; I dispute, this. point witl). thc; Thun-r 
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derer.' The cottdn famine is yet to cdme. It 
hsis been a mistake throughout to attribute the 
distress in the manttfactuting districts to a cot- 
foti famine. That distress "Wns entirely owing 
to th^ overproduction of cotton goods in 1858, 
185^ and I860, Svhich 'had choked lip Jill the 
markets of th6 world, '-^nie war in America 
absolutely lefssened th6 ' stitferings of the opera- 
tivesj because the partiarstoppage of the sup- 
plifes of cotton from the ' Southern States^ 
combined with the known reduced culture of 
those States, created a speculative demand for 
the raw material, and caused a corresponding 
demand for cotton goods^ which otherwise 
would iiot have existed. This gave some em- 
ployment ' to the operatives, who, without the 
Speculative movenifent, would have had no work 
in the mills. Had there been no conflict between 
the Northern and Bduthem States of America, 
the cotton and cotton manufactiuing interests 
must ^ have been ruined. As it was, with the 
exception of the operatives, the people of 
Lancashire prospered duririg the continuance of 
the conflict; and the operatives, thetoselves, 
Were in a measure siipjported by contributions 
frofh all parts of the United Kingdom. Iri 
1827, the satne sort of distress occurred in the 
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cotton manufaeturirig districts of France, by 
reason of the erection of too imxch spinning 
force ii^ ;that;,,, (jouutry during the prosperous . 
years of 1824, 1825, and 1826, and the conse- 
quent over-manufacture of ccitton^^opds; for 
which there was only a home demand. On that 
occasion the operatives were deprived of work 
for several years — ^until the stocks of cotton 
goods were reduced. There was no cotton 
* famine ' the% nor was there any * civil war iii 

America ' to which the distreiss could be errd- 

■ •■ i\ ■ ■ 

neoii&ly attributed. 
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, The subjoined Table. ogives, partipulaxis of the 
Southern cotton crops : — 

Tie Cottcm CropB of tiie Sontliern State*— iVw'to 1880 ineluriTe. 

(The Grop,l« pbnjed, and gslhcTed witlun tjia <!aleod|U ywa., .Hie eKp^tq^ 
i« eontinBed to the month of July in tli« following' yeat. Th( Alport coluBm 
MUaau dW cotUto *tf thlB (t^ of thfr' jeBE'niimed tevtto tonigd coulilries.] 



Yenr 
1700 


Crop 


IW« 


Vuluo 


Enfirwa 


Volui! of EaaiortH 


1,500,000 


30 


450,000 


189,316 


DoUbh 
67,000 


im 


,- 2XHtO,00« 
3,000,000 


, SO 


780,000 


. 1^8,238 
600,1100 


68,000 
130.000 


im 


6,WO,I30D , 


36 


. 1,750,000 


■ I,601,7e9 


612,660 


IH* 


8,0O0,0fl0' 


4tf 


3,600,000 


6,276,300 


282,500 


1706 


8,000,000 




2,840.000 


. ft 100,000 


2,000.000 


17»6 


10,00(1.000 


33 


3,300,000 


■ 3,800,000 


1,200.000 


17B7 


1 ,11,000,000 


32 


3,620,000 


g, 3 30,000 




17fl9 


■16,0(hl,000 




4,950,000 


9,500,000 


a! 200* 000 


1799 


20,000,000 


46 


0,000,00(1 


17,789.803 


8.000,000 


1800 
1801 


3S,000,000 


35 


8,750,000 


20,900,000 


7.(100,000 


118.500,000 


38,220.000 


76,126,417 . 


25.540.000 


48,000,000 


44 


21,120,000 


27,600.000 


12,500,000 


1802 


fid ,000,000 


22 


12,1(H1.000 


41,900,000 


0,500,000 


1803 


60,000,000 


21 


12,600,000 


38,900,000 


8,000,000 


1804 


66,000,000 


24 


15,600.000 


40,330,000 


10,000,000 


1805 


70,000,000 


26 


18,200,000 


37,600,000 


9,500,000 


1808 


80.000,000 


25 


20,000,000 


66,200,000 


16,600,000 


1807 


80,000.000 


24 


19,200,000 


12,000,000 


3,000,000 


1808 


75.000,000 


17 


12,750,000 


53,200,000 


9,000,000 


1809 


82,000.000 


17 


13,940,000 


93,200,000 


18,000.000 


laiu 

1811 


85,000,000 


17 


14,450,000 


62,200,000 


10,600,000 


700,000,000 


— 


159,960,000 


472.930,000 


104,500,000 


80,000,000 


15-60 


12,400,000 


29,000,000 


4,000,000 


1812 


76,000.000 


0-50 


7.125.000 


19,000,000 


2,000,000 


1313 


75,000,000 


10'20 


7,620,000 


17,000,000 


1,700,000 


1814 


70.000,000 


8-26 


G.620,000 


83,000,000 


7,000,000 


1815 


100,000,000 


20 


20,000,000 


81,000,000 


16,500,000 


1816 


124.000.000 


30 


37,200,000 


95,600,000 


29,000.000 


1817 


130,000,000 


24 


31,200,000 


92,600,000 


22,000,000 


1818 


126,000,000 




37,600,000 


88,000,000 


27.000,000 


I8I8 


167.000.000 


25 


42,7oO,000 


127,800,000 


32,000,000 


1820 


lflO.000,000 


16'2 


27.000,000 


124,893,405 


20,157.484 


I,10fi,000,00ll 


- 


227.315,00 


767,733,405 


!61,a57,484 | 
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The Cotton Cropi/von^Xi^M 1860. — continued. 



Year 


9rop 


Price 


Value, 

1 


Expozl;^ 


1 

; Value .of {Exports 

1 




'I80,d00,000 


Cents 


DoU^r^ 


Lba. 
.^44,675,696 


Dollars 


1821 ' 


16-6 


. 29,000,000 


, . 24,035,058 


18221 


^10,000^000 


U:8 


23,5!(?0,000 


173,7^3,270 


. 29,44^,020 


1823 


1^6,000,000 


16-4 


28,000,000 


l4i$,36d,663 


21,947,401 


1824 


"216,000,000 


20r9. 


, 43,000,000 


. 176,449,007 


36,4^6,649 


18^6 


226,000,000 


;io. : 


27,000,000 


. 26'4,63S,415 


2f 025,214 


1826 


250,000,0010 . 


. J?^.QOO,000 


. 294,310,116 


.29,359,646 


1827.; 


. 270,000,000 


. 10-7 


28;ooo,6oo. 


5^10,690^463 


, 22,^87,229 


1828 


326,000,000 


Id ■ ' 


^2,500,0160 


2'64,837,186 


26,576,311 


1829 


365,000,000 


9-9 


33,0010^000 


298,469,102 


29,674,883 


! 1830 

• 


360,000,000 


91 


31,600,000 


- 276,979,784 


26,289,492 


2,675,000,000 
1 


— 


300,600,000 


2,186,930^000 


261,326,802 


■ 

.1831 


. . 385,000,000 


0-8 . 


85i00O^0Oa 


r. 82?i216,122 


31,724,682 


a832 


390,000,000 


Ul 


42.900,006 


324,608,604., 


36,191,105 


1833 


445,060,00t} 


12-8 


•64;dbo,ooo 


.' 384,717,967 


^9,448,402 


1^34 


460,000,000 


.116>»" 


' -^ 7'4,b0Q,O0O 


387,3^,992 


64,961,302 


183A 


. 450,000,000' 


J16S; 


8j9,0/)0,O0O 


.423,6ai,307 


.. 7.1,284,926 


1836 


670,000,000 


14-2 


80,000,060 
72,060,060 


444,211,637. 
' 695,^52,297' 


, .63,240,102^ 


1837 


720,000,000 


loa 


61,666,811 


1838 


545,000,000 


14-8 


76,500,000 


41d,624ySlSr 


■■ •' 61,238,982 


1839 


871,134,000 


8-6 


69,700,000 


743,941,061 


63,870,307 


1840 
1841 


653,978,000 


10-2 


66,600,000 


630,204,100 


64,330,341 


6,690,112,000 


— 


667,600,000 


4,670,665,139 


667,866,969 


673,429,600 


81 


63,860,000 


684,717,017 


47,693,464 


1842 


661,650,000 


6-2 


33,120,000 


792,297,106 


49,119,806 


1843 


812,163,600 


81 


66,000,000 


663,633,455 


64,063,501 


1844 


957,801,200 


6-92 


57,500,000 


872,905,996 


51,739,643 


1846 


840,214,800 


7-81 


67,000,000 


647,558,055 


42,767,341 


1846 


711,460,400 


10-34 


71,300,000 


527,219,958 


63,415,848 


1847 


939,053,600 


7-61 


65,775,000 


814,274,431 


61,998,294 


1848 


1,091,437,600 


6-4 


61,620,000 


1,026,602,269 


66,396,967 


1849 


838,682,400 


11-3 


92,300,000 


635,381,604 


71,984,616 


1860 
1861 


942,102,800 


1211 


113,050,000 


927,237,089 


112,315,317 


8,357,896,000 


— 


680,516,000 


7,391,826,980 


611,394,797 


1,206,011,600 


8-05 


96,600,000 


1,093,230,639 


87,965,732 


1362 


1,306,] 62.800 


9-85 


130,000,000 


1,111,570,370 


109,456,404 


1863 


1,172,010,800 


9-47 


111,350,000 


987,833,106 


93,596,220 


1864 


1,138,936,600 


8-74 


99,650,000 


1,008,424,601 


88,143,844 


1866 


1,411,138,000 


9-49 


141,100,000 


1,351,431,701 


128,382,351 


1866 


1,175,807,600 


12-55 


147,000,000 


1,048,282,475 


131,576,859 


1857 


1,246,684,800 


11-70 


146,300,000 


1,118,624,012 


131,386,661 


1868 


1,606,800,000 


11-76 


188,700,000 


1,372,766,006 


161,434,923 


1859 


2,078,777,000 


10-85 


228,690,000 


1,767,686,338 


191,806,555 


1860 


1,645,238,700 


11-07 


181,500,000 


1,407,406,600 


16^,000,000 


3,985,466,900 


1 


1,470,790,000 ^ 


12,267,243,848 


1,278,748,549 



Reospitnlatioii. 



^ 


Crop, 


™. 


Bxt«rUA 


TaloBofEsportB 


1790 to 1800 
IBOl to 1810 
1811 to 1820 
1821 to 1830 
1831 to 1840 
ISlItolSSO 
IBSl ta 1860 


118,500,000 
700,000,000 
1,108,000,000 
2,376,000,000 
3,390,112,000 
8,3fi7,B96,000 
13,fl85,4,'i6,9O0 


39^^000 
159,960,000 
227,316,000 
300,Sbi),000 
667,600,000 
680,515,000 
1,470,990,000 


Lbi. 

76,12B,4ir 
472,930,000 
757,793,406 
2,186,930,000 
4-,570,555,139 
7.391.826,980 
13,267,243,848 


25,640,000 
104,fi00,000 
161,3.i7,484 
261,326,802 
567,856,959 
011,394,797 
1.278,748,649 


3a,432,96*,B00 


3,838,100,000 


27,723,404,789 3,000,723,691 [ 



The above Tables iaclude the prodnctioii of Sea Inland cotton. The 
quantity of that description of cottoQ teqiiired is bo trifling — less thaa 
one per ceat. of all the cotton grown in the South-:— that it is hardly 
vorth while to disouss it. It may be remarked, however, that when 
the cultivation of Sea Island cotton was extended some years ago, the 
price fell to such a point that the planters deemed it best for their 
interests to place t, limit upon its production. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below, 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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